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simus senior Augustus/ Even if much of his building collapsed
in that fatal crash he had foreseen, there was that in his work that
had the quality to endure,
VIII.  THE SECOND TETRARCHY:
GALERIUS IN POWER
The abdication of Diocletian, even if pressed on him at the
last against his own will, must have appeared to his subjects an
act of noble renunciation which set the seal on his life-work. The
Empire was still under the system that he had devised, and
Diocletian could hope to spend his declining years as most
honoured of * Elder Statesmen/ watching it enjoy the peace and
security that he had won for it. Maximian laid aside the purple
in quite another mood, loyal to the last to his great colleague, but
openly fretting at the unwelcome necessity. His talents and
inclinations were all for an active life: retirement for him meant
stagnation. There seemed to be little danger, however, that, after
once having been persuaded to enter on his rest, he would force
a way back into public life.
Constantius Chlorus, Augustus of the West, was now senior
emperor, though Galerius, his colleague of the East, assumed the
leading position in all but name. The sons of Constantius himself
and of his former senior, Maximian, had both been passed over,
and Severus, the new Caesar of the West, no less than Daia in the
East, was Galerius' man. Constantius held only Gaul, Britain
and Spain, while Severus held Italy, Africa and Pannonia. In
the East, Maximin governed Egypt and the provinces as far
north as Taurus, while Galerius himself held the rest of Asia,
Greece, and Eastern Illyricum. The facts are too eloquent to be
misunderstood. The actual arrangements represented the interests
and wishes of Galerius, and of Galerius alone. Constantius found
himself in a position where he must either accept virtual sub-
ordination to his junior or hazard a civil war. It was not merely
his gentle and merciful disposition, but also sound judgment
that made him hold his hand.
Tlbe new August* were men tried and approved by long and
successful service. Both were distinguished soldiers and ad-
ministrators, both loyal adherents of the new imperial system.
Beyond this tbe resemblance ceases, even if we make allowance for
the strength of the Christian tradition which glorifies Constantius,
the friend, and blackens Galerius, the enemy. Constantius was a
maa of breeding and culture, of strong and refined religious